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squabbling, the lawmaking, and create all the clamor
and disorder of the body. These twenty-three white
men are but the observers, the enforced auditors of the
dull and clumsy imitation of a deliberative body, whose
appearance in their present capacity is at once a wonder
and a shame to modern civilization. . . . The Speaker is
black, the Clerk is black, the doorkeepers arc black, the
little pages are black, the chairman of the Ways and
Means is black, and the chaplain is coal black. At some
of the desks sit colored men whose types it would be
hard to find outside of Congo; whose costumes, visages,
attitudes, and expression, only befit the forecastle of a
buccaneer. It must be remembered, also, thai these
men, with not more than a half dozen exceptions, have
been themselves slaves, and that their ancestors were
slaves for generations. . . .

But the old stagers admit that the colored brethren
have a wonderful aptness at legislative proceedings.
They are "quick as lightning" at detecting points of
order, and they certainly make incessant and extraordi-
nary use of their knowledge. No one is allowed to talk
five minutes without interruption, and one interruption
is a signal for another and another, until the original
speaker is smothered under an avalanche of them. Forty
questions of privilege will be raised in a day. At times,
nothing goes on but alternating questions of order and of
privilege. The inefficient colored friend who sits in the
Speaker's chair cannot suppress this extraordinary ele-
ment of the debate. Some of the blackest members
exhibit a pertinacity of intrusion in raising those points
of order and questions of privilege that few white men
can equal. Their struggles to get the floor, their bd-
lowings and physical contortions, baffle description